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and-tumble man myself; I have never asked any odds; and
I have generally held my own.

"I am sure you will agree with me that in our political
life, very unlike what is the case in our social life, the
temptation is toward Anglophobia, not toward Anglomania.
The cheapest thing for any politician to do, the easiest, and
too .often politically one of the most remunerative, is to
make some yell about England. One of the things I am
most pleased with in the recent election is that while I got,
I think, a greater proportion of the Americans of Irish
birth or parentage and of the Catholic religion than any
previous Bepublican candidate, I got this proportion purely
because they knew I felt in sympathy with them and in
touch with them, and that they and I had the same ideals
and principles, and not by any demagogic appeals about
creed or race, or by any demagogic attack upon England.
I feel a sincere friendliness for England; but you may
notice that I do not slop over about it, and that I do not
in the least misunderstand England's attitude, or, for the
matter of that, the attitude of any European nation as re-
gards us. "We shall keep the respect of each of them just
as long as we are thoroughly able to hold our own, and no
longer. If we got into trouble, there is not one of them
upon whose friendship we could count to get us out; what
we shall need to count upon is the efficiency of our fighting
men and particularly of our neighbor.

"There is one thing to which I should like to call your
attention. If an Anglomaniac in social life goes into po-
litical life he usually becomes politically an Anglophobiac,
and the occasional political Anglophobiac whose curious
ambition it is to associate socially with 'vacuity trimmed
with lace' is equally sure to become an Anglomaniac in his
new surroundings."

Several letters which the President wrote at this period
are of interest and value both as displaying his indefati-
gable reading habit and disclosing his views upon national